into existence its counterfeits. Confucius
himself has repeatedly taught that external
appurtenances are as little a part of proprie-
ty as sounds are of music

When propriety was elevated to the sine
qua non of social intercourse, it was only to
be expected that an elaborate system of
etiquette should come Into vogue to train
youth in correct social behavior. How one
must bow in accosting others, how he must
walk and sit, were taught and learned with
utmost care. Table manners grew to be a
science. Tea serving and drinking were
raised to a ceremony. A man of education
is, of course, expected to be master of all
these. Very fitly does Mr. Veblen, in his
interesting book,* call decorum " a product
and an exponent of the leisure-class life."

I have heard slighting remarks made by
Europeans upon our elaborate discipline
of politeness. It has been criticized as
absorbing too much of our thought and in
so far a folly to observe strict obedience
to it. I admit that there may be unneces-
sary niceties in ceremonious etiquette, but
* Theory of the Leisure Classt N, Y, 1899, p. 46.
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